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The only other instance of i$dXXopxu in the sense "leap up" given in the 
lexicons is Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 33, koI avros Sev0?js dvaoras avticpayt ttoXc/ukov 
Kal i£y\aro axrirep )8«Aos <pvXaTTop.evoi ft-dXa i\a<j>p5>s, where, as the verb refers 
to the imitation of the movements of /3«Aos <£vAaTTeo-&u, the better rendering 
would be "leap aside." The verb is used also in Xen. Cyr. viii. 8. 25 of 
"jumping out of a chariot," and again De re equestri viii. 4, StamjSwr) S' av k<u 
i£dWoiro koI raWa iravra vtrqperoiri av, where it must mean either "start 
forward" or "turn aside quickly," as rearing would hardly be an instance 
of rSXKa iravra \nrqperoir) av. In Homer II. xv. 57; xvii. 842; xxiii. 399, it 
means "leap out from." Plutarch 341 B, wo-reTi}? xquoSos to ooreov otto- 
KkaaOev vwb tt}s irXijyiJs iiakarOai, and Hipp. Art. 811 are close parallels to Cyr. 
vii. 1. 32. In both cases the verb plainly bears the sense "leap or start out 
from." For "leaping up" and "rearing" the usual Greek equivalents are 
avairdXkofuu, II. viii. 85 (of a horse); xxiii. 692; xx. 424; Pind. 0. xiii. 102, 
6p96s 'oto/mw; Herod ix. 22 (of a horse) ; ava-xavrl^m (of rearing and throwing 
rider), Eur. Bacch. 1072; Hipp. 1232, et al.; dram^S, Xen. Cyr. i. 4.2; 
avopovm, Xen. De re equestri iii. 7. 

The following textual errors occur, in the Greek, iii. 3. 12, wapm 8e 
irpeivat, for irpa> St irapavai, and iv. 5. 38, to. hiov radv for to. oeovra ov, 
in the English (Vol. II, p. 197), "chariat" for "chariot." 

Geneva Miseneh 

University op Alberta 
Canada 



Tacitus: Dialogus, translated by William Peterson; Agricola 
and Germania, translated by Maurice Htjtton. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 371. $1.50. 

Principal Peterson's contribution to this volume displays the merits that 
his reputation as a Tacitean critic and editor would lead us to anticipate. 
The English version is characterized by lucidity and taste. A careful perusal 
reveals much to praise and little to which exception can be justly taken. 
Perhaps there are a few tokens of a tendency to embellish or modify the 
original by a graphic insertion or a metaphorical turn alien to the Latin. 
This is a temptation to which a translator finds it easy to succumb, if he 
have the gifts of vivid diction and lively imagination. Cases in point are: 
pp. 30-31, novam et recentem curam, "some new composition, just off the 
stocks"; pp. 46-47, inter .... lacrimas reorum, "in association with 
accused persons, weeping for all they are worth"; pp. 100-101, satis multos 
offendi, "I have put up the backs of quite a number"; pp. 124-25, omnia 
.... omnes poterant, "the crowd ruled the roost." One is puzzled to see 
why, with the classic precedent of "Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring," the metaphor in quasdam artes haurire, omnes libare debet (pp. 98-99) 
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was shifted thus: "he ought thoroughly to absorb certain branches oi 
study, .... have a bowing acquaintance with them all." On pp. 90-91 
Tacitus can scarcely have meant by infante domino what Principal Peterson's 
"lisping little lord" reads into the passage; "baby-master" is far enough 
to go— der iunge sukunftige Herr, according to Gudeman, 2d ed. The 
translator will relish the practical joke which his psychological processes 
have played on him on pp. 72-73, where inter Menenios et Appios is rendered 
"in the company of people like Menenius and Agrippa." The latent 
memory of Menenius Agrippa, of course, has cast out poor Claudius Caecus 
into the outer darkness! 

An important feature of Principal Peterson's offering is the text, embody- 
ing as it does a careful revision of his own previous work in this field and an 
evaluation of the views of other scholars. In so many as thirty-six instances, 
most of which are discussed in critical notes, the author has departed from 
the text of his edition. Other times, other opinions! On the whole, the 
new text is marked by a greater conservatism than the old and by a more 
critical attitude toward his own conjectures. In. eleven contexts he has 
rejected emendations of his own or of other scholars in favor of the manu- 
script readings. In six he has abandoned a former reading of his own and 
incorporated the conjecture of another. 

The text is all but free from misprints. However, on p. 122, Publico 
.... Scipione, a mistake in Halm, has insinuated itself. 

It is the ungracious duty of the reviewer to point out that the Agricola 
and the Germania have been handled in a manner that bring disappointment 
to students of Tacitus and no credit to the Loeb series. It is kind to suppose 
that the translator did not take the exegetical and the critical part of his 
work seriously. The information dispensed to the reader concerning the 
literary form, the purpose of the Agricola, and the textual tradition of both 
treatises, is of the vintage of the late nineties. Thus we are told that "only 
two manuscripts [of the Agricola, i.e.] practically are in existence" (p. 149). 
Gudeman is quoted as authority for the existence of the Toletanus; the 
statement in question is found in the preface to the American edition, issued 
in 1899. Leuze's collation of the Toletanus, the accuracy of which was after- 
ward confirmed by Professor Abbott, has evidently escaped Professor Hut- 
ton's notice. If he had glanced at the critical appendix of Gudeman's 
German edition of the Agricola, a book which is duly listed on p. 161, under 
the caption of "Other Authorities Consulted," he could have saved himself 
from making the obsolete assertions contained on pp. 149-51. Of the 
Aesinus he has heard, Principal Peterson having been his informant. How- 
ever, the translator has no cognizance of the revolution which the discovery of 
this manuscript has effected in the text tradition. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that the numerous certain corrections which the Aesinus has made 
possible, notably in the text of the Agricola, are withheld from the readers 
of Professor Hutton's work. 
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Professor Hutton solves the problem of the literary form of the Agricola 
by dubbing the treatise a "ballon d'essai, .... an introduction to and 
excerpt from" the Histories. Such a conclusion does scant honor to Leo's 
masterly discussion of this subject in Die griechisch-romische Biographie and 
is at variance with the consensus of latter-day opinion. In his work on the 
Germania, when he goes beyond Church and Brodribb, Furneaux, and Gude- 
man for information on matters pertaining to ethnology, religion, and 
institutions, Professor Hutton has placed his reliance on the ancient Ger- 
mania of Latham (London, 1851). There is no indication of anything save 
utter ignorance of the books of Miillenhoff, Baumstark, Andresen, Wolff, 
Schweizer-Sidler, and the host of other German scholars who have made this 
field so largely their own. 

We read on p. 160 that the Agricola was selected for translation by 
Professor Hutton because of the appeal of its "purple passages" and of such 
chapters as 30, 32, 45, and 46. The reviewer is glad to believe that the 
English versions were the parts of the work which were wrought con amore. 
Skilful rendition and happy phrase are not lacking. Occasionally, labored 
vivacity or exuberance of imagination surprises the reader with such expres- 
sions as, p. 239, "to put his hatred in cold storage" (reponere odium) ; p. 315, 
"mighty trek" (rnagni exitus). Candor compels the assertion that the 
accuracy of the translations leaves much to be desiderated. The number of 
mistakes, quite apart from debatable contexts where the translator adopts 
questionable interpretations discarded by recent critics, actually mounts into 
the scores. These blunders comprise omissions, failure to grasp and to repro- 
duce the sequence of thought in sentence structure, ambiguous English, 
errors of a rudimentary type. Few pages of the Agricola are free from 
blemishes of these kinds; in the Germania they are not so frequent. A few 
specimens must suffice: p. 171, in comitio ac foro, "in the courtyard of the 
Forum"; p. 191, viva ac spirantia saxis avelli, "torn alive and still breathing 
from the shell"; p. 197, compositis prioribus, "he arranged the outstanding 
difficulties"; p. 205, midtus in agmine, "constantly on the march"; p. 213, 
mixti copiis et laetitia, "gathering their exultant forces "; p. 237, fumantia 
procul, "smoking to heaven"; p. 271, argentea vasa, "silver vases"; legatis 
et principibus, "commanders and chieftains." Some of the more serious 
omissions are: p. 221, varia fortuna; p. 225, silvas; p. 231, conexi; p. 279, 
pvblice. 

The appendices contain a miscellany of notes which offer little of moment 
to those who are acquainted with the critical literature. 

Duane Reed Stuakt 

Princeton University 



